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The paper addresses variations in the occupational 
and educational expectations of high school seniors fron tvo 
geographic regions of the U.S. It gives particular eaphasis to 
differences in the proportions vith high expectations, to the 
relationships between those proportions and certain personal-social 
characteristics of the respondents, to respondents* perception of 
source of influence on occupational and educational decisions, and to 
respondents' pexception of the attitude of their parents toward those 
decisions. The basic prenise of the paper is that factors associated 
with geographic residency affect the behaviors and perceptions of 
residents. The contention is that geographic cliiatic and terrain 
imperatives, noinative patterns associated vith ethnic conposition of 
the population, expectation and perceptual sets developing froa 
occupational and religious characteristics, traditions based on 
differing historical precedents, and sinilar factors will be 
reflected in actual behaviors as well as in attitudinai patterns* The 
1970 North Carolina sample consisted of somewhat more than 3,000 
respondents; that from North Dakota (1973) was a little sore than 
one-third as large. Comparison of the total sample from each state 
shows that the proportion of the North Dakota sample with high 
educational and vocational expectation was slightly higher than in 
North Carolina. The difference was somewhat greater for vocational 
expectation, but in each case was sufficiently small that one need 
not attach much meaning to it. Thus, the differences tend to support 
the contention regarding influence of socially derived consequences 
of geographic location. (KH) 
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This papor is addressed to variations In t>m occupational and educa- 
tional expectation!! of hi^h school seniors frum two gcoriraphlc regions of 
the United States. It gives particular omphaals to differences In the pro- 
portions with high expectations, to the relationships between those propor- 
tions and certain personal-social characteristics of the respondents, to 
respondent perception ol" sources of Influence upon occupational and educa- 
tional decisions, and to respondent perception of the attitude of their 
parents toward those decisions. 

With a bow to Howard Odum, the basic premise of the paper is that fac- 
tors associated with RcoRraphic rcBldcncy are effective of the behaviors 
and perceptions of residents. It is contended that geographic climatic 
and terrain imperatives, normative patterns associated with ethnic compo- 
sition of the population, e:<pectational and perceptual sets developing from 
occupational and religious characteristics, traditions based In differing 
historical precedents, and similar factors will be reflected in ac-.ual be- 
haviors as well as in attltudinal patterns. The paper attenpts to investi- 
gate thia broadly stated working, hypothesis through the medium of student 
reaction to questions regarding occupational and educational expectations, 
utilizing a null hypotheses of no difference in distribution of response. 

The A'orth Carolina sample ccnfsisted of somcvhat more than 3000 re- 
spondents; that trom North Dakota was little more th^'n a thlr>' as large. 
Each sample was selected in a structured-random model designed to take into 
account geographic representation within the state, variant size of school, 
and representation of the ethnic and racial stocks present. The first two 
ohiectives were adequately met wMlu the third, in North Dakota, wa« not. 
Very few Indian studcnto vere found in the public schools. Access to the 
schools in v;hich Indian stmients vere found turned out to be almost Impossible. 
As a consequence, the North Dcikota sample consists almost entirely of white 
students. That from North Carolina contains manv non-whites. 

Data were coliecLud in the late soring. In 1970 in North Carolina and 1^73 
in North Dakota. It Is recognized Lhat this time lag could contribute to 
differences in response obtained. Respondents consisted of the senior stu- 
dents present ou the day oE a scheduled interview, responding to a questionnaire 
administered in most cas«s in the clas5room» and in a ^roup context. 

The data are presentud as composite tables comparing percentages of 
respopdents froir each sample oxpressin}? high expectations, and classilied 
by an indicator variable. ',\'ithin each of the tables dealing with extent of 
occupational and educational expectation (number'? 1-10), data for each state 
are given, together with a comparison of state data, in the form of percentages 
of high expectation, chi-square values, and probability levels. For those 
data deiling with respondent perceptions of influence upon their decisions, 
and of their parents' attitudesR, the data arc presented as percentage,; only, 
and use a truncated residential variable as a constant for comparison. Data 
for village respondents are not given, but in most canes would correspond 
quite closely to those for town residents. Tn all instances, country resi- 
dence is defined as those students from farms and from KNF homes. Village 
is defined as an urban si:tr.inf?; of up to 200) persons in North Dakota and up 
to 2500 in '.I'orth Carolina. Tt is felt that the greater social and economic 
function played by the snnllcr entity in riorth Dakota justified this distinc- 
tion. Probably It did not p.reatlv affect the analysis. The previously dis- 
cussed lack of nonwhites in the North Dakota sample precluded racial comparisons 
in this analysis. 
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Sex diatlnnulshed the vocatlouai expectations of the reepondcnts in 
each Inatancfe, in the anticlpateti direction, but vhereas males in Morth 
Carollnti anticipated high prostipe occupations in significantly greater 
numbers than did femalea the difference in the North Dakota sample wes 
mlniinal and non-significant, The cht-square test for independent samples 
showed a significant difference between the two. 

Pcaldonce was associated with vocational expectation in the tnticl- 
patcd direction in each sample. Increasing urbanization of residence was 
associated with a grjatar proportion of respondent expectation of hiRh 
prestige employment. In each state, the differences were significant. 
Dlfferencee in the two samples likewlaa were significant. Examination of 
the percentagfa with high expectation revoala that country residents in 
North Dakota had a considerably higher expectation proportion than their 
North Carolina counterparts. This finding probably derives from two 
factors: (1) consistently high expectations in the North Dakota sample, 
and (2) perception on the part of North Dakota country residents of move- 
ment into a prestigious large-scale farming enterprise, as opposed to the 
perception of many North Carolina country respondents of movement into 
middle-prestige Industrial and manufacturing occupations. It will be noted 
that the proportions of the North Dakota tovn sample with high vocational 
expectations also exceeded that from North Carolina, a condition not exist- 
ing among village residents. Our previous North Carolina data likewise had 
found village residents optomistic. 

High socio-economic status, as determined by the prestige of . Ke father's 
occupation, correlated with higher proportions of prestigious occupational 
expectation. Differences within each state were significant, as were the 
differences between the states. The disparity of expectation was not as 
great in North Drkota as in ^lortn Carolina. 

Delay in anticipated time until marriage was accompanied by increasing 
proportions with high vocational expectation In each state, with In-state 
differences significant vhlle those between states were not. High expectr- 
tlona wcr*! held by alnioot twice as many students Intendinp to delay marriage 
as by those anticipating it would occur within three years. 

Respondents who planned to migrate from the current place of residence 
had significantly greater proportions with high vocational expectation than 
did those who planned to remain, in both states. The disparity was greater 
in North Carolina and the differences between the state camples were significant. 

Comparison of educational expectation, in which high expectation was 
defined as those able to name the college of atrendance in the fall, revealed 
a correlation with sex of respondent. In ^Jorth Carolina, males significantly 
exceeded females. In l.'orth Dakota, femalea exceeded males, but not signifi- 
cantly. The differences between the states were not sipnif leant. 

Urban character of residence was associated with increased exijectatlon 
of higher education, significantly in each state, but with lesser disparity 
in North Dakota, State t'.if f erences were slgnificart, largely as a result of 
different cxpectational levels of country residents. 

More students of high socio-economic status planned to ro to college in 
each state, with the difference significant in each instance as well as for 
the difference between states. The disparity between high and low status 
students in North Carolina was greater, basically due to greater expectation 
in the North Carolin-x high status sample element. 



Early in«rriage intention sui-tpresridcl cUucatlonal expectation in oach 
state, significantly. Somcwhac more of ihc carlv marri&go element in North 
Dakota than In North Carolina had college /lana, but considerably lesa of 
the late marrlase clement ertpresRCd this tolicf. As a consequence, the 
differences between the states tended to balance out and were non-8i|(nlf icant. 

Migration intention was associated vith hipsher educational expectation, 
siRniflcontly so, for students In each state. The disparity in expectation 
between those planning to migrate and those who did not was considerably 
greater in North Cnrolina, And the differences between the two samples were 
significant. 

We now direct out attention to tables 11-14, dealing with respondent 
perception of Influences impinging upon their occupational and educational 
decisions. North Carolina students perceived their mother as the dominant 
Influence upon the vocational decision, with the father subordinate to both 
teachers and peer-group friends, in North Dakota students perceived both 
parents as more influential than any other source and accorded the father 
somewhat more effect than did North Carolinians, This finding seems con- 
sistent with anthropologically-derived cheorv according the father influence 
upon occupational training In non-industrial societies, a conclusion somewhat 
impaired by the equal influence attributed to the father by both country and 
town sample components. The relative lack of Influence of siblings is indicated 
in each state, a finding somewhat more difficult to understand in North 
Dakota given the large families typical there and the degree of Isolation 
which prevails. The greater influence of a non-peer, non-relative in North 
Dakota is the other major flndlnp re influence on vocational decision. 

Large proportions of both the North Carolina and North Dakota samples 
perceived both their fathers and their mothers as in a^^reement with their 
vocational decision. Differences in response in the two states x^ere minor. 
Opposition to the decision was perceived as practically nonexistent, but was 
expressed by slightly greater proportions of students concerning their fathers. 

Perception of the Influence of prior educational experience upon the 
vocational decision varied greatly betv;een the two samples. Whereas approxi- 
mately half of the North Carolina sample considered education to have had 
great influence, less than 15 percent of students in Nort>i Dakota expressed 
this belief. In support of this difference, approximately half of the North 
Dakota snmple considered prior education to have had little of no effect on 
their decision. Reference to the proportions of students assigning influence 
to a teacher corroborates the contentions regarding educational influence. 

Disparity in perception of the source of influonc-a continued to be ex- 
pressed with regard to the respondent's educational decision. While the 
mother was considered to have been most influential by more respondents 
than had expressed this view re},ardin.t> vocational decision influence, in each 
state, almost twire as many North Carolina students said so than did those 
from North Dakota. The father continued to be a major factor in the educa- 
tional decision, but ran a poor second to the mother and for country students 
in North Dakota was superseded by a friend. Teachers, for reasons difficult 
to comprehend, generally were not considered to exert as much influence upon 
the educational deciiJion as upon the occupational decision. Other, undefined, 
persons continued to exert mor'.'. influence in the North Dakota sample,, and the 
influence of peer group frlen-Js was greater for that sample as well. 

Mothers were overv-helniingly perceived to be in agreement with the educa- 
tional decision, but there \-jas some tenJe'^ cy to consider the mother as only 
accepting or even opposing the decisioa. By limited amounts. North Dakota 
students vere less prone to consider their mother to be in agreement and 



tmTif^^^'f ^"T t° " ''^ ^" opposition, particularly among 

f*^^"'' perceived «3 basically In aereement with the 

than tJcJJ\n!^l'i'"%V*'^ ^'^"'^^^ respondents somewhat more apt 

to »oJ?!J!« Carolina counterparts to perceive apreoment and less prone 

opposition. To the contrary, North Carolina town residents in 

perceive 00.^%%^'"^^'^ '''''' ^« and wore less apt to 

tion ilLuad i^ f"^ ^^'^^'^ counterparts. This condl- 

altho^ch tho hicio ' ""^^^ '^^'^'^^^ «'^te samples, 

although the basic condition was one of perceived agreement. 

crnsiderod ptZ'L '''^"J education upon the educational decision was 
to ^es' thJ ^ ^''^^ ^^^^ °^ '^'^ "^"'^ Carolina sample, In contrast 

tSe scale^boL^'fr '^""^ "'"P^^- the oth^r end of 

have nn ?nn "''"^ Dakotans considered prior education to 

CaroUn?«n« toi'^^^'f '^"^"^ educational decision than was true of North 

half 0? th^ Jir.^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^-^ 

CO t^: r 11 grdeci o'n'"''' considered education essentially unrelated 



Comment 



reveals rJ^fJn?/! H'^""'"' '° questions regarding vocation and education 
^de here eJu^L'i' comparisons to which only passing corment may be 
J^sDondent .£nn expectation was less influenced by f.e sex of the 

nercentlLs ^"""^^""^^ expectation, certainly a comment upon the 

^esDonSon?^ P occupational structure and social norms held bv these 
rieaflv exc^edld'^^h k'i H ^^^'^ ^^^^^ vocation.! expectations 

shot!^ ?n ^h! . Ki ^ ^^^^ educational expectations, as optimally 

reri^diL the '^'''''^ compelling questiol^^ ' 

^ion .^^J 1 '°^;\'^°^«^^P^ believed to e:;ist between education and occupa- 
I spector is r^L.n' ^'■'^^tlon of the base, of educational worth; 

teachers nid l^lt ^^^^^"^ ^^^"'^^"'^ divergence of opinion between * 
Ind students on ^«"'P°^^^'^^ °f ^he business world on the one hand 

dJftinpulsl.es th^L^. M'* dra,^ to the clarity with which SES 

terns o1thrnn^^!l ''%^ expectation of respondents, snecifically in 

eL^ctatfo^ I "^'"'"f' °^ "'^'^^"'^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ educational 

b^h^Lf ^r^'J^K* T^'^^Siy* apparent boost given vocational expectation 

in 1 '"^f ^"'^^P' The depressing, effect of oarly marrlnge upon edu- 
cational expectation stands In sharp contrast to the depressent exertion 
upon vocational expectation. One cannot avoid speculation regard^ngJhe 
extent of potential disappointment inherent in these figu^e^ parUcularly 

ias^i^Jas that fnti' occupation upon which eKpectatlon^evo^s e 

basod was that anticipated at the conclusion of the formal educational 

co"r:ri:;iv rff:?:n^'^, °^ anttdpato.^ goal,. S^^le^tLn^'needs a 

11 I M u unanticipated and consequent component. The 

uocn^h': 7 T"" "'"'""'^ ^"'^^ influence of tS; another 

upon the educational than upon the. vocational decision is compelling and 
the previously noted lessor influence of the teacher upon the educational 
tTrlllT ''r^^'^'y'-^ -d m a sense appallin,. The tendency to pe ceite 
parents as in agreement with educational and vocational decision should 
reassure those who function best in a "harmony" model. Just as Jt wiU 

'oTav^ ^"^^ Independence of vouth 

.0 have reached a stage whera it manipulates the attitudes of those adult. 
With which it comes into contact. One cannot even attempt to exp ain that 
voH.r^i perceived for the educational decision thL for the 

vocational one. without regard to which parental attitude is being noted. 



in the absence of knowledge of the directionality of the decision. Nonethe- 
iQSfl, It aeems a pertinent question worthy of additional investigation. 

GonduBlonB 

It seeos clear that the North Dakota respondents represent a different 
eaople than do the North Carolina respondents. The assumption is made that 
the difference la a consequence of variant geographic location and Its 
attendant variations In traditions, norma, expectation - and, perhaps, pro- 
vision and quality of facllitiea - rather than constituting a function of 
the time lag between data collection. 

Comparlslon of the total sample from each state, without regard for 
differences associated with Indicator variables, shows that the proportion 
of the North Dakota sample with high educational and vocational expectation 
was slightly higher than in the North Carolina sample. The difference was 
somewhat greater for vocational expectation, but in each case it was suffi- 
ciently small that one need not attach much meaning to it. Thus, the 
differences, statistically significant for all but marriage Intent, which 
appeared with application of the indicator variables, tend to support the 
contention regarding influence of socially derived consequences of geographic 
location. 

It was noted in presentation of the llndings that the variation In 
proportion with high expectation tended to be less in the North Dakota sample 
for many Indicators, leading to a tentative conclusion of greater equality 
aa a characteristic of the North Dakota sample. This feature is particularly 
notable with regard to the variance in expectation between the sexes. (Obviously, 
this conclusion may properly be a consequence of the homogeneity of the North 
Dakota sample to which attention already has been called.) I find it of Interest 
that the variable of marriage Intent is the only one which did not distinguish 
expectation, not only because of the vested Interest I have in the operation 
of this variable, but because It is one of the few which represents a function 
on the part of the individual rather than a socially determined status. In 
this sense, the flndlnf? credits the basic premise. 

While this primitive, provisional and preliminary Investigation is in no 
way conclusive, it is sufficiently stimulating to encourage additional and 
more stringent research into geographic relationships to youthful expectation. 
This comparison arose from fortuitous and unplanned events. It is hoped that 
efforts will be made deliberately to engage in cross-regional research into 
expectation. As a further stimulant, Incomplete investigation of these data, 
not ready for inclusion in this paper, seems to indicate very little antici- 
patory vocational goal deflection in the North Dakota sample, in sharp con- 
trast to the North Carolina sample and to most other reported research. 

I will conclude with a thought directed specifically to educator.3, but 
which has a more inclusive relevance. It appears that students do not perceive 
education, relevant to its "reality" function in the occupational sphere, 
to have the importance typically assigned to it by educators. To the extent 
that there is such a relevance, and a subsequent consequence for participation 
in the vocational structure, educators would be well advised to re-evaluate 
their programs to bring student perception into greater consistency with 
reality. 
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Table 1. North Carolina - North Dakota romparlaons, Percent of Respondents With 
High Vocational Expectation, Cy Sax 

Sex Chl-equare Probability 

State Male Foinalu Value Level 

North Carolina 61.3 (1115)* A372rTr209) 73789 ToOl 

North Dakota 56.8 (472) 56.1 (535) 0.05 NS 



Comparison, by sex. North Carolina and Morth Dakota, 

high vocational expectation 16.44 .001 

*In each case, the total number of respondences in the category 



Table 2. .lortU CviroUna - :4orth Dakota Comparisons, Percent of Respondents With 
High Vocational Expectation, by "esldence 

PG.sldence Chl-souare Probability 

State Country Vlllapa Town Value Level 

Morth Carolina 41. y (95.0 58.4 (207) 58.5 (1138) 61. 19 .001 

North Dakota 4'J.5 (323) 54. 7 (161) 62.5 (507) 14.02 .001 



Comparison by residence, North Carolina and North 

Dakota, high vocational expectation 12.97 .01 



Table 3. ^'orth Carolina « North Dakota Comparisons, Percent of Respondents T'ith 
High Vocational Expectation, by SES 

Sr.vS Chi-square Pxobabllity 

State MlRh " Low Value Level 

Worth Carolina 73.4 (617) 43.4 (1460) 157.13 .001 

North Dakota 64.7 (310) 40.9 (419) 23.45 .001 



Comparison, by SES, North Carolina and North Dakota, 

high vocational expectation 57. 4G .001 

Table 4. North Carolina - North Dakota Comparisons, Percent of respondents With 
Hip.h Vocational Expectation, By i:arriap,e Intent 

'• arrlat>G Intent Chi-Square Trobabillty 

St ate Early Inte rmediate Late Value LeveJ. 

North Carolina 31.7 (367) 64. 4 (675) f ':),8 (579) 235.63 .001 

North Dakota 37. 8 (270) 62.9 (350) 63.3 (305) 49.50 .')01 



Cocnparison , by i'arriap.e Intent, North Carolina and 

North Dakota, hif»h vocational expectation 5.43 NS 



Table 5. North Carolina - i^orth Dakota Corparlsons, Percent of respondents With 
High Vocational Expectation, By Kipration Intent 

•migration Intent Chi-square Probability 

Yes r'o Value Level 

North Carolina 57.1 (1785) 37.2 (3Q2) 94.45 Toni 

North Dakota 59.6 (557) 48.6 (389) 11.25 .001 



Q Comparison, by migration intent, North Carolina and 
ERXC North Dakota, high vocational expectation 25.54 



.001 



•Table 6* Novth Carolina - Nornh Dakota Comparisons, Percent of Respondents 
Vfith High Educational Exp«ctotion, By Sex 

£2;! rhi-3qv»arc !»ro1)ablllty 

State Male " * F'-jmoJlQ V alue Level 

North Carolina 40,5 (1267) 30""7ll32()) 2 7. 16 .001 

North Dakota 36,6 (543) 3^.3 (0)3) 0,34 4>1S 



Comparison, by Sex, North Carolina and .;orth 

Uakota, high educational expectation 10.57 .01 

Table 7. North Carolina - :iorth Pakota Comparisons, Percent of Respondents 
With Iliph Educational Expectation, by Residence 

l^esidonce Chl-square Vrobability 

State Country V ina ^e Town Value Level 

Uorth Carolina 25.5 (1053) 4lT4 (2 32) 427rTl303) TTTsT TooI 

North Dakota 32,3 (350) 37.0 (173) 41, 3 (603) 7.70 .05 

Comparison, by residence, North Carolina and North 

Dakota, high educational expectation 6.12 .05 



Table 8. llorth Carolina - North Takota Comparisons, P«rcent of Respondents 
\;ith High Kducotional Expectation, By SES 

SE£ Chi-square Probability 

^tate Hl<>h Lo^ Value Level 

North Carolina 54.6 (674) 28.5" (15^5) 140.07 .001 

North takota 45.9 (573) 29,1 (482) 31.4^ .001 



Comparison, by SES, North Carolina and .^orth 

Dakota, High Educational Expectation 45.71 .001 



Table 9. Worth Carolina - North Dakota Comparisons, Percent of Respondents 
vJith High Educational Expectation, 3v *'arrlap,e Intnnt 

Marrlap.e Intent Chi-snuare P rob ability 

State Earl y Intermediate Lata Val no Level 

North Carolina 16.6 (952) 47.9 (7^4) 52.4 (f>59) 281. So .001 

I'lorth Dakota 19.6 (301) 43,3 (393) 46.2 (357) 58.29 .001 



Comparison, by narriape intent, .'lorth Carolina and 

North i^akota, high educational expectation 2. 20 NS 



Table 10. llorth Carolina - Aorth Dakota Comparisons, Percent ol' T'espondents 
X'Jith High Educational Exoectation, by Mlj»ration Intent 

Vibr ation Intent Chi-s qua re P rob ab i 11 ty 

State Value Level 

Worth Carolina 48.7 (1640) 23.1 (99C) 171.91 .001 

.>.'orth Dakota 40. 7 (622) 29. 7 (413) 13.11 .001 



Comparison, by mip;ration intent. North Tarolina and 
Worth Dakota, high educational expectation 16,33 



.001 
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T*ble 11, iiorth Carolina - North Dakota Comparioona, Source of Influence on 
Vocational and Educational neciniona, by *>esldcnce, In Percentt 



Vocational I ec is ion Iducntlonal Doclnlon 



Source 


North Carolina 


liorth 


Cakota 


i^orth Carolina 


North 


ucii%v' wci 


Country 




Country 


Tow!\ 


wouncry 


iown 


uwun L I y 


1 Owl. 


Mother 


(752) 


(?45) 


(205) 






\ * V W / 


\^ ' 1 1 




25.7 


2«.2 


21.0 


15.0 


44.6 ~ 


"T6.7 


26.3 


26.9 


Father 


14.4 


15.5 


20. 0 


20. n 


18.9 


22.7 


14. e 


23.1 


Sister 




4.7 


5.1 


4.1 


4.6 


4.2 


10.1 


6.5 


Brother 


4.8 


3.1 


7.1 


5.5 


3.7 


3.4 


10.4 


7.4 


Relative 


6.5 


6.4 


5.4 


4.4 


3.7 


3.0 


2.7 


1.8 


Friend 


16.4 


16.5 


13.6 


13.2 


7.8 


7.9 


16.2 


15.3 


Teacher 


19.3 


10.4 


14.2 


16.8 


13.2 


8. 7 


9.4 


7.8 


Person 


8.6 


9.4 


13.6 


16.0 


3.4 


3.3 


10.1 


10.7 



Table 12. 



Attitude 

Agrees 

Accepts 

Opposes 



North Carolina - North Dakota Comparisons, Mother's Attitude Toward 
Vocational and Educational Decisions, 3y Residence, In Percents 



Vocational I?ecir?ion 



North Carolina 
Country To^m 
(1026) 



85.8 
12.6 
1. 7 



(1232 ) 
88.1 
9.7 
2.2 



north Cakota 
Count rv Town 
(332) 



86.4 
11.5 
2.1 



J[559) 
87.8 
10.4 
1.8 



Educational Decision 



North Carolina 
Country Town 
(987) 



82.6 
13.2 
4.3 



(1244) 
86.1 
10.1 
3.9 



North Dakota 
Count rv Town 

._(332)_ 

ri.o 

14.5 
4.5 




Table 13. North Carolina - North Dakota Comparisons, Father's Attitude Toward 
Vocational and Fducational Decisions, by Sesidence, In Percents 



Att itude 

Agrees 

Accepts 

Opposes 



Vocational Decision 



Worth Carolina 
Country To\m 
(957) 



85.4 
11.7 
2.9 



(1103) 
B7.4 
9.3 
3.3 



North Dakota 
Country To'.m 
(320) (518 ) 
85.9 86.7 
11.3 10.4 
2.3 2.9 



Educational r«cision 



Morth Carolina 
Country Tovm 
on) (1116 ) 
31.1* 8bTg 
13.2 9.4 
5.7 3.8 



Morth Dakota 
Count ry Town 
(31^) (547 ) 
«3.1 30.6 
13.5 13.7 
3.5 5.7 



Table 14. N'orth Carolina - North Dakota Conparisons , Influence of Prior Education 
or Vocational nnd Kducational Decisions, by Residence, Tn Percent 



Vocational 


Decision 




Educate onal 


Decision 




North Carolina 


Nortb. 


Dakota 


.Icrth Carolina 


North 


Dakota 


Influeace Country 


Tox^m 


Country 


loom 


Country 


To^Ti 


Country 


Town 


(lOhl) 


(1288) 


(349) 


(5^'5) 


(1)23) 




(351) 


(^no) 


Great Deal 49.1 
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